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ABSTRACT 

This study of 416 African Education Research (AER) 
projects vas conducted to: (a) provide information on current studies 
by Africans on African education; (b) provide a framework for 
critical analysis of research based on a classification of the 
issues; and (c) provide a listing and discussion of co.ntitnuing 
research resources which would aid periodic documentation of African 
educatioA research. The leading issues researc^ied in African 
education were found to be (in ranked order) student evaluation, 
comaunications, political education and social policies, teaching, 
administration and education, education and economic development, and 
access to education. Among the conclusions drawn from the study are 
that (a) an issue*oriented classification of research simplifies 
prioritization of research efforts because of its functi^onal 
relationship to policy making; (b) both problem- and 
solution-oriented research is necessary, and it is the educational 
administrator who should decide priorities for sclution*oriented 
research and take responsibility for Its undertaking, while the 
academician researches problems; and (c) similarities of the patterns 
of the issues from country to country in Africa suggest that the 
problems of educational development are roughly egulvalent 
throughout. (Part two of the study is the actual classif icatiop and 
indexing of the 416 prpjects, and part three is a listing of 
information resources for persons who are interested in African 
education.) (Author/HMD) 
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PREFACE 



The African Education Research proiect is predicated on the assumption 
that there is a growing demand for research on education in Africa. Over the 
past decade we have seen an increasin;^ receptivity in official and academic 
circles in Africa to the application of the scientific method, or at least a 
more systematic approach, to solving problems in the education sector where 
major portions of African national wealth are consumed. During the past sev- 
eral years African and non-African institutions have helped to train and put 
in place in universities, ministries and other posts a cadre of capable persons 
concerned with the problems of educational development. This nroject grew out 
of a belief that such a study could suggest better ways of articulating the 
work of research producers and potential users, narticularly those in Africa. 
We also believed that this effort could draw attention to the field of education 
research and provide guidance to research institutions and funding agencies 
interested in supporting proiects. 

The project has been deliberately entitled **African Education Research" 
to indicate research by Africans on educational issues in Africa. The focus 
in on "African Education'* projects which are currently urderway or were com- 
pleted during this decade. It includes systematic studies by Africans working 
in a variety of disciplines at the doctoral level or as academic researchers. 
Studies by non- Africans have been excluded, not because of any judgment of qual- 
ity, but because Africans constitute the major target audience of both the 
African nations and the donor bodies. 

For greater utility, the report has been divided into three parts: the 
first provides an overview and analysis of the patterns and issues; the second 
catalogs the projects and retrieval devices; and the third presents resources 
which will aid continuing research on African education. 

It is difficult to adequately acknowledge the help which has been given 
by so many individuals and institutions to permit this project to come to con- 
clusion in the six months available for it. Institutions which have been con- 
sulted during the survey are listed in Appendix A (Principal Sources of Infor- 
mation) found at the end of Part One. Special thanks go to Mr. Leo Femig of 
the International Bureau of Education (IBE/UNESCO) in Geneva, Mrs. Merran 
Fraenkel of the Research Information Liaison Unit of the International African 
Institute in London, Dr. Sam Cookey of the Commonwealth Secretariat in London, 
Miss Belinda Wood of the Documentation Centre of the Association of African 
Universities in Accra, Dr. Shirley Fisher of the Overseas Liaison Committee in 
Washington, Gail Von Hahmann of the African Studies Association (United States) 
in Waltham, Massachusetts, Messrs. Sven Grabe and Jan Versluis of the Manpower 
and Employment Division of the International Laboui Office in Geneva, Professor 
David Wiley, Chairman, African Studies Program at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison, and my colleagues in the Ford Foundation in Lagos and New York, 
for providing information and arranging contacts. I also gratefully acknow- 
ledge the full financial support for the project rendered by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

I am particularly indebted to Professor James R. Donoghue , Institute of 
Governmental Affairs, Universitjr of Wisconsin-Extension and his staff for acting 
as host, for providing secretarial and other facilities, and for Professor 

EMC 



Donojyhue's personal support and commentarv at all stap;es. 



The project would not have been completed at all without the tireless 
assistance, organizational and Infonnation skills, and collef^ial supnort of 
Mrs. Eliza T. Dresang over the final four months of the work. She assisted 
with the preparation of many project entries in Part 'iVo , and the compilation 
of information on bibliographies and continuing research sources in Part Three, 

Finally, I pay tribute to my wife Elaine, who, dosnite a raaior interrup- 
tion to deliver and care for a three-month premature baby, managed to contri- 
bute her labor and encouragement to this nroiect . 

In expressing gratitude for the aid of these many people and institutions 
I accept responsibility for any errors of omission or commission or inaccurate 
judgment contained in the report. These, as well as the opinions expressed, 
are the sole burden of the author. 



R • E • B • 

Madison , Wisconsin 
June, 1974 
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INTRODUCTION 



The role of education research ir policy making is sti.ll emer.prinp; in 
Africa, as it is in many other parts of the world. Research allocations 
represent very minor nortions of total educational bud2;ets , and the function 
of research within African national programmes for educational develonment is 
seldom clearly defined. Amonc^, administrators research is nornnally seen within 
the framework of educational planninjy.-^ But the decision maker in an African 
Ministry of Education seldom has the apparatus or nersonnel snecificallv 
desifrnated to syctematically study school problems or educational issues that 
form the stuff of policy. 

Policy makers differ in their views concernint^ the role of research. Some 
may view research as complementary to political decision making, tapninp; their 
ov^n experience or that of advisors in a systematic manner, or usin.f^ research 
findings which are immediately accessible, or initiating, limited studies to 
iustify prop^ramme decisions. Other administrators believe that "research" 
has no significant role in administration, that it is essentially the pre- 
rof^ative of an "ivory tower elite", and that such "research", even when fo- 
cusing on topics with policy implications, can have little imnact on decisions 
which are basically "political." One need not contest an administrator's 
assertion that "research" is no substitute for educationa], experience; or that 
scientific invest ip;ation is no surroc^ate for administrative intuition. But 
the administrator who so asserts probably conceptualizes "research" as a nar- 
rowly academic exercise. 

The African administrator who i3_ concerned about the lack of articula- 
tion between decision-makinf?; and on-F,oinp research in academic institutions 
probably views this problem from a different perspective than his academic 
cohort. The administrator is concerned with makin?^ policy decisions related 
to maior investments and optimum allocation of scarce resources for education 
without answers to basic questions. For example, key issues with which he may 
be concerned are the efficient use of facilities and nersonnel, the value and 
impact of new curricula, wasta^^e, majinower needs and development, and teacher 
preparation and upf^radinp;. On the other hand, althoup:h researchers may or 
may not be interested in the practical problems of administerinp; education in 
a developing society, their achievement orientation is commonly more toward 
professional fulfillment and the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge. 

The role of research in policy formulation might be more clearly under- 
stood if v/e look at it as functionally differentiated into several types: 
(a) basic research, designed to increase the sum total knowledge without 
regard to immediate applicability; (b) nroblem-oriented research, aimed at 
providing an understanding of the context and proposing alternative solutions 



•International Institute for Educational Planniur-, , Educational Planning: An 
Invenu:>ry of l4ajov tieseardn. Needs (Paris: HEP, 197^), p. 12 f. Chapter 1, 
"The Role of Research in Educational Planning," in this report, provides an 

excellent overview of this topic. 
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to an iminediate and well-defined issue; and (c) solution-oriented research,'^ 
having the purposo of resolving a problem usint? an arrav of nolicv choices 
and projected consequences in combination with exnerience and intuition. The 
first two tynes are normally considered the resnonsibility of those in the 
academic world, and the latter that of the nolicv makers. However, the three 
categories are not necessarilv mutually exclusive; thev can be considered 
archetypes alon^ a continuum of research. 

PURPOSES 

Tne African Education Research project is exnlicitlv intended to identify 
interfaces between African research and the issues of education, as perceived 
by Africans. It is also imnlicitlv concerned with drawing attention to the 
field of policy-related education research and with providing; g.uidance to re- 
search institutions and funding agencies interested in sunportin^ research 
proiects . 

In determinin,^ the nroducts of this nroiect we have tried to assess what 
would be most useful to African administrators, academics, and others con- 
cerned with national issues of African education. Specif icallv , the purposes 
have been to: 

(a) nrovide information on cui-rent or recently corrinleted studies by 
Africans on education in Africa in a form which is retrievable 
by researchers and research users ; 

(b) provide a framework for critical analysis of research based on 
a classification of the issues of African education; and 

(c) orovide a listinp. and discussion of continuing, research resources 
which would aid neriodic documentation of African education re- 
search . 

The project is intended to be indicative rather than exhaustive, and, 
if useful, could lend itself to being followed un on a systematic basis by 
African institutions . 

PHASES OF TilE PROJECT 

This project h-";s encompassed several phases over a six-month neriod. An 
initial phase consisted of formulation of the nrojoct based on reflection on 
personal experience v/ith African education over the past decade. A research 
classification of educational issues V7as created. 

Followinf^ this, there v/as a neriod of data collection from secondary 
sources of information in Africa, Europe and North America (refer ap^ain to 
Appendix A, Part One). Uo questionnaires wev^. mailed out. A schedule of 
information on projects was develoned, tested and revised (see Annendix B). 
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"Solution-oriented research" is a term used slirhtlv differentlv bv David 
Court to siF,nify what he conr>iders the task of Kenvan social scientists, 
viz. *'to present evidence in ways which identif^/ solutions and their vari- 
able consequences." David Court, "An Inventory of Research on Education in 
^ Kenya," Discussion Paper iJo. 108 (Nairobi: Institute of Develonment Studies, 
"^fiy, 1971), p. 3U. Here, we are viewin;^ "solution-oriented research" as 
basically the task of administrators. 2 



Existinp; directories and other litePtHturo fron African institutions, inter- 
national bodies and documentation centers were reviewed usinp; University of 
Wisconsin-Extension as a base of onerations. Visits were made to several 
centers in Geneva, London, Paris, i^'ew York, and Washinf^ton, D.C., as listed 
in Appendix A. Previous visits to the Association of African Universities in 
Accra, Ghana, and documents collected from African universities and other re- 
search institutions cornDlemented this effort. A formal retrieval svstem for 
project listin,«^s , discussed belov/, was also developed. 

A third ohase consisted of reclassification of research project issues 
based on interviews with a select crpouD of Africans ^n the United States and 
on experience f^ained through collation of nroiect data. Proiect write-uDS 
and the search for bibliofrraphical and continuing research resources on AER 
continued. Unfortunately, it was not possible to have a neriod of field 
verification or interviews with researchers and research users in Africa. 

Proiect data were tabulated and analyzed in the final nhase. A;, over- 
view of the issues and natterns of AER was written and the full body of 
material was collated, cross-referenced, and reproduced in this renort. 
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TflE ISSUES OF AFRICAN EDUCATION 

Any classification of a bodv of data is a subjective attemnt to orp;anize 
information in a way which is useful to its users. Some classifications, for 
example, the Library of Con^^ress system, have become formalized, while others, 
such as the division of denartments of a university, varv sif^nif icantlv from 
place ro olace and over tinie. In the case of education research, there is 
uo classification which has become standardized. The academic world, which 
has as a major function the creation of new nersnectives on existing know- 
ledp;e through develooin?^ theoretical frameworKs , has normally divided educa- 
tion research by disciplinary orientation. This is useful to the discipline- 
oriented academic user. 

However, it is not clear that such a classification is eoually functional 
for a policy maker wishinp; to use the nroducts of research. On the contrary, 
the administrator is more likely to be confronting^ nroblems or issues which 
require a solution-orientation and ti^e aid of a variety of discinlines. Dis- 
ciolines which may have roles to play, such as nedap;OHy , educaxional psychol- 
ogy, and lin,p;uist ics and lanf^uages , sociolof^y and other social sciences, f^en- 
erally overlap in su:yject matter. Thus we find, on the one hand, discioline- 
oriented research which may focus on a multiplicity of issues, and on the 
other hand, issue-oriented research which is multi-dis ciolinary in character. 

The AER project takes the stance that the problems of education in Africa 
are so pressing that there is a great need for multi-die cinlinary and prag- 
matically-focused research. V/e realize that imnlicit in this position is the 
substantially unconfirmed assumption that research can make a difference in 
educational pa.anning and administration. The viev/ of the scientist is that 
research can speed up the orocess of finding solutions to nroblems v/hich might 
be "discovered" an\'wav in the normal p;ivo ani take of human activity. V/e 
believe that if education research is to have imnact on social change, it 
should be ordered by the issues of education, and that an issue-based classi- 
fication more adequately coincides with nerceived nroblems and notential so- 
. T -it ions . 

3 



Classifjing the Issues. In formulating thlr. clrisr, if i cation of AER issues, 
there is no claim of beinr, free of bias. At best the framework is subiective 
and 3uj^p,e3ts issues at fixed noints in time and snace. There is an imnlicit 
need to alter any arbitrary classification as the body of knowledf^e increases 
and as times end circumstances chanp-.e. It is our desire to suc^.prest a classi- 
fication, and, rep;ardless of its accuracv or lack of it, to demonstrate some- 
thing, of what Tnip,ht be done throup;h systematic AER documentation and analysis. 

The classification described below is the result of a series of three an- 
proximations . The first anproximation was a nroduct of the oersonal assess- 
ment of the problems, p,oals and obstacles of educational develonment in Africa 
(see Appendix C at the end of this Part). Eip^ht issue clusters were identi- 
fied: administration and exnansion, access , efficiency of system, assessment 
of student achievement, leamin.r^- teachinf^- r.rowinp; , media, political develop- 
ment, and p;eneral and other issues. 

A second anproximation (see Apoendix D) was p;enerated throu?Th informal 
interviews with several Africans in the United States and after further re- 
flection. The number of clusters was reduced from eip;ht to seven^ and the 
classification was subjected to some reorf^anizat ion . An attemnt was made to 
re^solve an overlap of the sections on ''Assessment of Student Development*' and 
"Teachinp/'. The former was thus focused on student evaluation and the latter 
on the teacher's role and the development of the teacher. Other issue clus- 
ters also were altered slightly to more closely conform to the anparent prob- 
lem foci of projects. 

The third approximation of the issues (see Appendix E) was developed to 
permit a better fit between the statement of issues and the educational des- 
criptors used in the UNESCO/IBE Education Tnesauvus (Paris: WESCO, 1973). 
Tne expression of the nature of the issues was chanp;ed only slightly, but 
enough to facilitate data retrieval on the nroiects. 

The classification which emerp;es could be further tested against the 
sorts of issues that headline in periodicals and newspapers in and on Africa. 
Though no systematic effort has been made to do this, it is felt such an 
exercise could aid refinement of the statements of issues. A more thoroup^h- 
^oinp; procedure for testinjy the classification would be to directly sample 
African opinion, includin?^, strata of decision makers,^ educators and academics, 
and observers from outside education. 



'The "General and Other'' catep;or'/ was dropped for lack of utility. Projects 
located therein in the first approximation v/ere transferred to an expanded 
cater,ory on "Political and Social Development" in the second approximation. 

An impression of which issues are perceived as most sij^nificant among franco- 
phone educational administrators can be gleaned from the summary of resolu- 
tions of the French-sponsored annual and semi-annual meetings of African 
ministers of education. Aside from general concern about technical assist- 
ance and programme adaptation, the major issues addressed by resolutions over 
the period 1960-1369 were (with number of resolutions in parentheses): (a) 
teaching and pedagog-/ (U2), (b) students (training, scholarships, etc.) (26), 
(c) educational planning and statistics (10), (d) technical education (9), 



Multi-Issue Projects. Wo find that contemnorarv oducation research nro- 
iects on Africa otten have more thnn ono isnuo orientation. For oxamnle, a 
study of correspondence education for teacher education is concerned with the 
issue of extending; education to persons bevond the reach of formal traininf^ 
facilities (Issue 63 of the third annroxin^ation , Annendix C) and with tho 
issue of pronerlv nreparinp; teachers (Issue 53). Thus a question is raised 
concerninp, the efficacy of arbitrarily classifvinr^ a multi-faceted project as 
a singular item within a paradip;m. Such a dilemma confronts any classifier 
in the social sciences, and even in the nhvsical sciences. But iust as a 
book has a principal focus and can and must be catalop^ed in a single nlace 
in the librarv, so too an AER project can be assirjiod a single place renre- 
sentinp its nrimary focus in the classification of issues. Indexinr^ and 
cross-re ferencinr, by issue-related descriptors provides a means of determininjy 
other issue foci of nroiects. 

ISeven Issues of African l^ducation - 1D74. The seven "clusters" of issues 
of African education which have been identified are: (1) administration and 
educational development, (2) access to education, (3) education in economic 
development, (U) st'j.dent evaluation ,( 5 ) teachinq;, (6) communications, and (7) 
nolitical education and social nolicies. Each of these is discussed below 
(refer to Apnendix E, Part One for the classification of issues). Research 
pro-jects (listed in Part Two) are nresented to examnlifv each issue cluster. 

(1) Administration and educational develonment of the formal svstem are 
principal concerns of education nolicy makers, nlanners and national leaders 
in Africa. Well-timed and anpropriate nlanninp^, the day to dav nroblems of 
management, and policv implementation to meet current and anticipated future 
expansion of education proj^rammes are maior tasks. Concomitantlv , there is 
need for overcoming, the ubiquitous nroblems of nhvsical constraints on expan- 
sion throur^h capital outlay, buildinp; and construction nrof^rammes. Budfyetincr 
and financial nolicy are vehicles for this. Lastly, th^ administrator i^ 
limited in the expansion of education hv the number (and quality) of personnel 
available to staff the country's schools. 

An example of a current research nroiect which is focused on issues of 
administration is entitled "Fiscal Capacity of the Six Northern States of 
Nigeria and their Comparative Resource Allocation to Education," (see nroiect 
238 (Na-1304) in Part Two). The researcher, who is workinf^ on a doctoral nro- 
F;ramme in the United States, has been sponsored by his state (government to 
study financial needs and budr^etary allocations with a view to formulatinp; a 



(e) examinations (5), (f) rural development (5), (f^) audiovisual 
methods (4), (h) women's education (u), and (i) libraries (2). Association 
Universit aire pour le Developpement de 1 ' Enseif^nement et de la Culture en 
Afrique et a Madap;ascar (AUDECAM)^ nltudes : Conference des i4inistres de l^Edu- 
cation iJationale des tltats Africains et Malgac^e d'Exrression Frcmcaisey 
(No. 3) (Paris: AUDCCAM, 1959). 
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framework for operational Dlanninr, and budp;etinp, for that state. This is a 
(rood example of problem-oriented and oolicv-related education research. 

(2) Access to education is an issue for parents and students in Africa, 
as well as those who champion the rights of the educationally under-privilep;od 
and disenfranchised. Education is the main means of social mobility and is 
oerceived as the best way open to parents and children to cut risks and 
'•guarantee' future security and success. Educational demand in most areas 
exceeds tiia capacity of African nations to fully ^-esnond. Educational oonor- 
tunity, selection and admission to schools are more limited anon9^ rural popu- 
lations, certain lanp;uafTe p;rouDS , and the nhysically handicanned, for examnle- 
One also finds that weak familv-school relationshins may inhibit accentance 

of formal schoolinp, amonp; somr? yrrouns. Cost factors also can and do limit 
access to facilities. Providinp; adequate women *s education is another nroblem 
deservinr, special attention in Africa. The access cluster of issues nrobably 
impinf^es on the lives of more Africans than anv other issue f^roun , thoup;r, this 
is not necessarily reflected by the amount of nror^.ramme development or research. 

An example of research on an access issue is "Relative Performance of 
Urban School versus Rural School Candidates in Selective Entrance Examinations," 
(see pro-ject 160 (WA-2205) in Part Two). The re?:earcher is addressing himself 
to the allep^ed better performance of students from urban areas over their rural 
counterparts on common entrance exams set by the ^^est African Examination Coun- 
cil. An attempt will be made to identify the causes of the differences, if 
any. It is assumed that an imnlicit intention of the nroiect is to determine 
whether the common entrance exam is truly common or is limitinp^ access to edu- 
cation for a segment of the W^^st African student pooulation, 

(3) Education in economic develonment is an issue amonp nolicy makers, 
especially those not directly resnonsible for educational administration, such 
as economic and manpower olanners , industrial trainers, agricultural econo- 
mists, and non-formal educators. High wastage rates and the unemployed school 
leaver problems of most African countries make manifest the importance of 
maximizing the efficiency of education in the economic system. Manpov;er devel- 
opment must be matched to manpower demand. Vocational develonmenl* and liter- 
acy training are needed as a part of industrialization and agriculturalization 
programmes. In this context, employment and productivity are often at issue, 
being seen as the obiectives of educational development. 

An example of researcii on the issue of education in economic development 
is "Education and Employment: A Study of Kenyan Secondary School Leavers'^ 
(see project 55 (Kn-3U24) in Part Two). The researchers have concerned them- 
selves with the employment records and educational histories of a sample of 
students leaving secondary school during their fourth year. Family backgrounds, 
career choices, and absorption by the labor market have been considered as 
factors influencing leaving. In addition to better understanding the problem, 
an attempt has been made to determine how career planning and curriculum could 
be altered to decrease school leaving and increase emnlovability. 
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(4) Student evaluation is a maior issue for educational institutions. It 
is important because it not only provides a measure of nunil success /failure 

or development but also because it can indicate the ef feet ivenPoS of the insti- 
tutions in reachinf^ their own f^oals . Tests may be constructed to evaluate 
achievement, learning, and performance, to scale nersonalitv, behavior and 
attitudes, to measure cof^itive development, aptitude, intellip:ence and ner- 
ception , to provide p,uidance and counselling toward asnirations and careers , 
and to assess physical development and factors of nutrition and health. Stu- 
dent evaluation is an issue amonr the students themselves and amon?^ teachers , 
school administrators, and testinn; ap;encies. 

Mil example of research on a student evaluation issue is "Investif^ation 
amonp; Up;andan Children of Some Aspects of Piap;et's Learninf^ Theory'*, (see 
project 127 (U^-4412) in Part T'.-io), The researcher has investif^ated thought 
processes amonp^ primary school children drawn from five different ethnic 
populations in Up,anda, Operational thinking is assessed usinp; the theoretical 
framework of Piap^et. This is a type of basic research in Africa, narallelinf^ 
comparable studies of children in Europe and North America, which may or may 
not have immediate annlication to the school, but contributes to the store- 
house of knowledge. 

(5) Teaching is an issue not only of teachers but of administrators con- 
cerned with the quality of education. Educational nrincinles and cultural 
foundations are issues because they represent the nhilosonhv of an educational 
system and the essence of what is considered fit and nroner to teach to school 
children. Pedapop^/ , teacher attitudes, the nrocesses of nreservice and in- 
service teacher education, and the classroom environment and social relation-- 
ships are related issues in the teachinpr "cluster". 

An examnle of research on the issue of teachinp; is a nroiect sponsored 
by the Association for Teacher Education in Africa (ATEA) conceminp; "African 
Foundations of Education"-, (see project 11 (Af-5105) in Part Two). Several 
Africans representing countries in anr^lophone Africa are nroducinp; case stud-- 
ies on philosophies of education which underlie teacher education and educa- 
tional systems in Africa. TY^e end product of the project is intended to 
provide educational foundations in the nreparation of nrimary and secondary 
school teachers. 

(6) Communication is a broad term covering a set of related issues. 
Communications throu^^h language, curriculum, extension, the mass media, 
audiovisual aids in the classroom, and through teacher media centers and li- 
braries are paths to increasing the impact of education in the several con- 
texts in v;hich it is proffered. Academics in a broad snectrum of disciplines, 
as well as administrators , are concerned with the ways of communicatinp; educa- 
tional subject matter to users. 

An example of research on communications issues is the Yorub a- English 
Primary Project, (see nroject 333 (Na-5204) in Part T'wo). The objective of 
this project is to increase the quality of primary education in circumstances 
where it is known that a majority of children exnerience terminal education 
during primary school. Tne issues of curriculum and lanpuape , as well as 
teacher education, are beinp tackled simultaneously. Experimental crrouos 
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receive instruction in the mother tonf^ue , Yoritba , use a Yoruba curriculum, 
and study Lnr,lish as a .second and distinct lanruac^.e. Control rrouns follow 
Western State policy of usin?^, Yoruba as the medium in the first three vears 
and Ln;^lish in the last three, but with new curricula in the two lanp^uaper:, . 
Inservice teacher traininp; is beinp; altered to comnlement the new lanp;uare 
approaches. Aoart from research results, the nroiect seeks to nrovide a new 
policy alternative to the Western State in primary education. 

(7) Political education and social policies comnrise a seventh issue 
cluster. Governments (and citizens) are concerned with how best to use edu- 
cation to achieve national p;oals , equity, social justice, and the 'V,ood life". 
This set of issues includes the revelation of educational history as a basis 
for fosterinf^ cultural pride and nation buildinr,, nolitical socialization as 
a means of furtherinj^ nationalism, and the roles of social inte,p;ration , in- 
dij^enous philosophy, and relif^ious education in achievinp; national aim*^, . 

An example of the nolitical-social issue cluster is a nroiect undertaken 
at the Institute of Education at the University of Dar-es-Salaam , Tanzania, 
on "Self- Reliance Activities in Schools and Youth Particination in Villap;e 
Rural Development", (see project 103 (Tz-7213) in Part Two). It consists of 
surveys of primary school activities in two towns to assess the scone and 
chan^inf7 attitudes, nolitical socialization and development of nationalism 
amonfij pupils. The oroject is funded by the University. Presumably the nro- 
iect will nrovide case study evaluations of the dep;i>3e to which the national 
policy of "Education for Self- Reliance'' is beinp; achieved. 

PATTERNS OF AFRICAN EDUCATION PliSEARCH 

In this section, we will look at the oarterns of African Education Re- 
search projects and comnare these oatterns to the issues of education classi- 
fied aj)Ove. 

Geojraptiic Focus, The p;eorraDhical focus of ACR nroiects over 11 70- 19 7U 
is s'nown in Map 1, Of the UIG projects covered in this survey, 88% (368 pro- 
iects) are focused on countries or suh-countr'/ areas, and about four ner cent 
each are concentrated on Eastern Africa (15 nroiects), Western Africa (lU nro- 
iects), or Africa as a v/hole (19 nroiects). 

Amonr the country- focused nroiects, there is a mean number of nroiects 
ner countr^/ of 13.6 and a median of three, ranp;ino; from one nroiect each in 
Botsv;ana, Malagasy ( Madar^^ascar ) , Somalia, Dahomey, Cabon and Mali to 1U7 
nroiects in )Iir,eria. Seventy ner cent of the country- focused research is 
aimed at nolitical units in Western Africa, and 30% on Eastern Africa. 

The concentration of count r^/- focused research in general reflects the 
population and educational develonment of individual countries, as well as 
the national orip^ins of the African researchers^, (see Annendix E at the 
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A source of error in froneralizinr hero mav be a bias in data retrieval in 
favor of countries v;hich nroduce more information on research activities. 
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<^nd of Part Ono ) . Count ri<:Tr. with the larp.est numhor of oroiects are Niporia 
(1U7), Giiana (UU), Ur.anda (U2), Konva (28), Tanzania (18), and Zaire (18). 
Each of these har^ a population of about 10 million or more and estimated na- 
tional literacy rates of 20-UO per cent. Other nonulous African nations such 
as Ethiopia aad Sudan have more than 10 million people, but have estimated 
literacy rates well below twenty ner cent. 

Research Institutions in Africa. The kno\^ volume and distribution of 
education research proiects undertaken by Africans in tronical African insti- 
tutions over the neriod 1970-1974 is denicted in Map 2. There are 35 insti- 
tutions; these are listed in Table 1, alonp; with the abbreviations used on 
Map 2, and tabulations of oro-jects disa^.f^repated by issue. A total of 309 
nroiects have been tabulated which represents 74% of all nroiects covered in 
the survey. The other 25% are nroiects undertaken by Africans outside Africa. 

Tne map clearly demonstrates that AER is hipihlv concentrated by institu- 
tion^ both in Eastern and Western Africa. There are ten institutions in 
Eastern Africa in which 105 education research nroiects have been undertaken 
by Africans, and 25 institutions in Western Africa where 203 oroiects are be- 
inF, carried out. Research is shared amonj? a nronortionately lar.f^er number of 
institutions in Western Africa. 

The most productive institutions tend to be those which have been estab- 
lished longer. The leadinp, centers are the University of Ibadan (57 nroiects), 
Makerere University (47 projects), and the University of Cane Coast (23 oro- 
jects )w The leadinp institution in francophone Africa is Universite Nationale 
du Zaire (UNAZA) (12 projects). Ibadan and Makerere were established in 1948. 
Thoup;h Cane Coast and U.7AZA (Kisanp;ani Camnus) were not founded until 1962 , 
they were associated with older institutions in earlier years, viz. the Uni- 
versity of Ghana (founded in 1948) and the Kinshasa camous (founded in 1954), 
respective Iv . ^ 

Issues under Studj, The issues of education addressed by African re- 
searchers in 309 projects in institutions in Africa are indicated in Table 
1. Tne distribution of African education research by f^eo.f^ranhical focus and 
issue for all 416 nrojects covered in the survey is shown in Table 2. (A^ain, 
refer to Apnendix E for descriptions of the issues.) Both tables demonstrate 
that the leadinp; issues are (1) student evaluation (catep;ory 40), (2) commun- 
ications (GO), followed by (3) political education and social oolicies (70), 
and (4) teaching; (50). The least attention has been n:iven to the issues of 
access to education (20). 

Tiiere is much similarity in issue orientation from one institution to 
another. V/e do not find a pattern of clustering around certain issues in 
institutions. The most active research institutions, Ibadan and Makerere, 
have nrojocts in all seven catef^ories of issues. Student evaluation is the 
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Each of the four institutions have exnerienced several changes in constitu- 
tion and name over the colonial and post-colonial neriods of their exis- 
tence . 
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Trihln I, In.itit lit ions in Africa in which Education Research 
bv Africans has been Undortaken, 1970-1974 
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University of Khartoum, Sudan 
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University of Malawi, Malawi 


U/Malawi 
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University of .N'airobi , Kenya 
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University of Zam.bia, Zambia 
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4 
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58 
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Universite u'Abidian, Ivory Coast 
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/vrimaJu Fiello University, .'iip.eria 
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5 


0 


9 
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Association for Teacher Education 


ATEA 
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0 


1 


0 


0 
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Universito federale du Camoroun, 
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0 


0 
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1 


0 


0 
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Cameroon 




















Universiry of Cape Coast, Ghana 
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3 


0 


3 


7 
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23 
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17 


8 


57 


University of Ife, !Iip,eria 


U/Ife 


0 


0 




0 


1 


3 


3 


9 
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1 
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0 
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2 
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13 


31 


95 


33 


85 


37 
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Table 2. Distribution of African Education Research 
Bv Geopj-aphical Focus and Ir.sue 



Issue Classification ( projects) 
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first concern of both, followed hv conmunicat ion issues. The Universities of 
Cane Coast, )iip;eria, har^o':;, and .Wairohi have research on-p:oinn; on six different 
issue clusters. Student evaluation issues are also receivinr^ the p.reatest at- 
tention in these institutions. Institutions with very few nroiocts tend to 
undertake research on communications more than other issues. 

Institutions in Eastern Africa have much the same snread of issue- 
orientation as those in V/estem Africa, as sho;^ in Table 3. There is a 
slip.ht trend, in Eastern African institutions, to devote nronortionatelv more 
attention to the issues of (1) administration and educational development 
(10), (2) access to education (20), and (3) education in economic development 
(30), with a complementary emphasis in V/estem African institutions on the 
other four issue catep;ories. 



Table 3. Per Cent Distril-^ut ion of 
Education Research by Issue-Orientation of Proiects 
in Institutions in Eastern and Western Africa 

1970-1974^ 



ReF,ion n Issue Classification Total 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
(ner cent) 

Eastern Africa 105 8 7 13 ' 29 8 25 10 100 



Western Africa 203 3 3 

Africa 309 5 4 

\ased on data in Table 1. 



10 



32 12 29 13 100 
31 11 27 12 100 



Table U sup;p;ests that there is little difference in the issue-orientation 
of education research on francophone Africa. Student evaluation and communi- 
cation issues are the hip.hest priorities, as is true for non-f ranconhone 
Africa. Issues of access to education are the least studied. 



Table 4. Per Cent Distribution of Education Research 
Projects bv Geop;raphical Focus and Issue 
in Francophone and Mon-Franconhone African Countries 

1970-1974^ 



Geop;raphical Focus n Issue Classification Total 







10 


20 


30 


40 

(ner 


50 

cent ) 


60 


70 




Francophone Coun- 


39 


5 


3 


5 


28 


15 


26 


18 


100 


tries^ 




















Non - Fran cophone 


377 


9 




8 


28 


11 


26 


14 


100 


Countries 




















Africa 


416 


9 




8 


28 


11 


25 


15 


100 



^based on data in Table 2. 

^Includes Cameroon, Conro (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Malagasy (Madagascar), Mali, Senef^al, Top^o, Unner 
Volta and Zaire. 
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There is some difference in the issue orientation of Africans undertakinp, 
33 3 nroiects in Africa and that of African researchers undertakintr 107 nroiects 
outside the continent. This is demonstrated ir Table 5. ProDortionatelv larp.er 
numbers of African researchers outside Africa are focused on the issues of 
(1) administration and educational development and (2) political education and 
social policies. There is corresnondinrlv less attention beinp; paid to student 
evaluation and communication issues than amonp African researchers workinF!; in 



Table 5, Per Cent Distribution of Education Research 
Projects by Issue amonp^ Africans 
In and Outside of Africa, 1970-197U. 

Location of n Issue Classification (per cent ) 

African Researcher 10 20 30 UP 50 60 70 Total 

In Africa 309 5 U 10 31 11 27 12 100 

Outside Africa 107 20 3 3 20 12 20 22 100 

TOTAL UIG 9 U 8 28 11 25 15 100 



Africa. ilearlv all of those '.working abroad are studyinp; at t ie doctoral thesis 
level. A possible explanation for the difference in issue-orientation is that 
educational administration and political-social issues mif^ht better lend them- 
selves to overseas studv circumstances than the other categories. Furthermore, 
amon,^ doctoral students sponsored by their home p;overnments , there is some 
inclination to study administrative themes. 

Raseavohers , T:iere are 3UU African researchers undertakin?^ the U16 pro- 

7 

iects covered in this reviev/ of African Education Research. This is an 
averar.G of 1.2 projects ner researcher. More than four- fifths of the projects 
are undertaken by individual researchers. Many of these are financed from per- 
sonal resources. >/ith the q;eneral exception of curriculum projects, ver^/ 
little of the research is under the direct sponsorshin of institutions. Minety- 
five per cent of the researchers study their countr^/ (or ref^ion) of orip:in. 

Table 5 indicates the disciplines of African researchers undertaking; AER 
nroiects. The table is e:<pressed in project-researcher units, v;here one unit 
equals one researcher doinr^ one project. ilearlv two-thirds of the nronects 
(65%) are beinr^, carried out by Africans in the various fields of education, 
i.e., nedappp^^, adult education, special education, physical education, science 
education, educational administration, curriculum and instruction, art educa- 
tion, vocational education, etc. Another 12% are pursued by psychologists and 
educational nsycholop:ists , U% by sociologists and anthropologists, and 3% by 



The names and biodata of researchers are presented in the Index of Researchers 
i n Part Two . 
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Table 6. Princioal Discinline^> of African Education Researchers^ 
Discipline Issue Class i f icat ion 





10 


20 


30 


UO 


50 


60 


70 


Total 


Education 


27 


10 


23 


81 


40 


ni 


3S 


307 


Educational Psvcholofn// 
Psycholop;v 


1 
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2 


45 
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2 
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58 


Linguistics / Lanp;uap;es 

(Incl. English and French) 


0 
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1 


0 


12 


0 


13 


Economics 
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0 


0 
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Political Science 
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0 


0 
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0 


1 


5 
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Socio lof^ /Anthropology 
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1 
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20 


Art/Theater Arts 
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History/Law 
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0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Commun i cat i ons 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Unspecified or Unknown 


3 


4 


5 


15 


5 


12 


4 


48 


TOTAL 


38 


16 


38 


144 


55 


120 


60 


471 


. , . 
In nronect-resoarcner unit 


s . 


One unit 


equal 


s one 


researcher 


doinp; 





one proiect. 



linguists and language specialists. Other studies are being conducted bv po- 
litical scientists, economists, historians and lav/yers , religion soecialists, 
theater artists, and persons in geography or communications. 

Target Groups. Each AER proiect has been classified bv the level of its 
target group (see the Kev to Issue-Target-User (ITU) Code in Part Two.) This 
is intended to identify which groups within or outside the formal svstem of 
education are being researched. Table 7 shows the distribution of target 
groups by issue. Just over half (52%) of the nroiects are focused on single 
target groups. Most taigeted research is on secondary education (20%), fol- 
lowed by pre-primary and primary education (16%), tertiary education (9%) and 
extra-systemic education (7%). Communications issues (category 50) have the 



g 

Extra-systemic education is defined as education outside the formal system. 
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hir;hest proportion of tarr^eted nroiects (Gllj) followed bv nroiects on student 
evaluation (!3c3^1)) and teaching i'sr^uor. (57 o). Tarwtod communications research 
is larp.elv focussed on the secondary level (51a), while tarp;eted student eval- 
uation studies (U6a) and teaching, issue studies (35^5^) are orinciDallv concerned 
with the pre-primarv and nrimary level. 



Table 7, Level of Tarp;et Group by Issues 
of African Education Research, 1970-1974. 

Level of Studv Issue Classification ( // nroiects) Total 

Tarp.et Group 10 20 30 UO 50 60 70 



0 General, Multi- 19 12 17 20 U2 HO 199 i48 
level, or un~ 

:ipecified by level 

1 Pronrimary and 0 1 U 31 9 17 5 67 16 
nrimary education 

2 secondary educa- 5 0 G 24 7 33 9 84 20 
tion^^' 

3 Tertiar-/ educa- 10 3 3 10 8 2 3 39 9 
tion^ 

4 Extra-systemic 3 0 4 2 2 12 4 27 7 
education 

TOTALS 37 16 34 116 46 106 61 416 100 

"^All DOS t primary and nretertiary formal school in?: 
'-^Hicrher education, includinr; university, nolvtechnic and 

advanced teacher traininrr 
^ilonformal, informal and adult education 



IJcerr. of HesearcJi. Each nroiect has been examined to determine the nrin- 
cipal user p;roun for which the research was desipried. Admittedly, this has been 
an arbitrary nrocess often based on limited nroiect information. However, the 
comparative readinp^ of nroiects has led us to believe that data were adequate 
to make subiective estimates of user p;rouns . 

Tal:>le 8 estimates the nrincinal users of research, disap;c^rep;ated by issue 
orientation, as intended by researchers. Nearlv three-fourths (72%)of the 416 
AER nroiects v;ere aimed at academic users, including; research for decree- 



(cont.) Every country has a well-reco^ized education system defined (though 
not necessarily fully funded) bv the budp:et of the Ministry of Education, 
Extra-systemic education encompasses nonformal, informal and adult education 
schemes funded privately or by public aj^encies other than the Ministry of 
Education. 
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related users (28'o) r;uch as universities and individual research done within 
the academic communitv in the pursuit of knowledre The former consists 

of research bv doctoral-level candidates but is othenvise closelv akin to the 
latter.*^ Academic user-oriented research mav or mav not corresnond to ''basic 
research". Twenty-eifrht per cent of the nroiects were aimed nrimarilv at non- 
academic user> , includincT institutions (14%)^ administrators in n;overnment 
(11%), the f^eneral public in a r,iven country ( <0.5%) or users in interna- 
tional bodies ( 3'^) . 



Table 8, Principal Intended Users of African 
Education Research by Issue. 1970-1974. 



Princinal Intended User Issue Classif ication 
of Research 



Total 



50 70 



1 Dep^ree-Related User 

2 Individual Academic 
Community 



10 20 30 40 50 

( a nroiects 5 
14 3 ' 5 24 17 21 31 115 28 



9 11 16 69 15 40 24 184 44 



Comb ined 



72 



3 Institution 

4 Administration 
( Governments ) 

5 General Public 
(National) 

6 International User 
TOTALS 



1 
13 



18 

2 



20 
21 



0 1 2 3 3 4 
37 16 35 116 46 lOo 




0 13 3 
61 415 100 



100 



"Less than 0,5 per cent, 



The larprest proportion of research aimed primarily at non-academic users 
is focused on communication issues (catep;ory 60) (42%), followed by nroiects 
on administration and education development (cateppry 10) (38%), and education 
in economic development (cateprory 30) (38%). Most curriculum nroiects (issue 
52) (68%) are aimed at non-academic users. Sixry-four ner cent of nroiects on 
test construction (issue 41) and 57% of research on mannower issues (issue 32) 
are aimed at non-academic users. Uo other catej^ory of issues has a maioritv 
of proiects aimed at non-academic users. 



A few research proiects beinp; done for fulfillment of de?7^ree requirements 
iiave been classified in categories other than "dep:ree-related user" wher^" 
such decisions seemed clearly appropriate. 
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An idea of tho issue focus of ALR DroiGCts funded or ridminir^tered bv 
international bodies is i.^ur,p.estod in Table ). TacGO are or r, an izat ion. i which 
can influence the kind of research undertaken, thoup/n thev do not carrv out 
projects themrselves . Their maior focus is on communications issues (U5^6), 
followed bv student evaluation (18o) and teachinp, issues (15'6). Curriculum 
and language issues apnear to receive snecial attention. However, since the 
numl^er of proiects i3 relatively low and the data are certainly not comnlete , 
freneralizations 'nere should be considered indicative only. 

Table 9. Issue-Orientation of Research Fijnded or Administered 
i^y International Orp^anizations Not Directly 
Undertaking AER Proiects 

Fun 'i in p; / Ad m i n i s t r a t i ve Issue Classification ( // projects ) Total 
Orfranization 10 20 30 UP 50 60 70 

African-American Schol- 1011200 5 
ars Council 

Association for Teacher 0 0 0 0 1 0 G 1 
Education in Africa 

Canadian International lOOOOo^ 1 
Development Aj^ency 

Carner,ie Corporation 0002120 5 

Center for Educational C' 000020 2 
Development Overseas 

Educational Development 0000010 1 
Center 

Ford Foundation 3 0 3 1 0 10 0 17 

International Develop- 0000010 1 
ment Associ ation ( IBRD) 

International Extension 0000010 1 
University 

Overseas Development 0000010 1 

Administration 

Overseas Liaison Com- 0010000 1 
mittee (ACE) 

a 

Taken from Index of Institutions, Part Two, based on the 416 
projects surveyed. These data should not be interpreted as fully 
reflecting the issue priorities of the individual orp^anizations . 
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(Table Q , continued) 



Funding/Administrative Issuq Classification (//nroiects) Total 



Orp-.anization 10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 




UNESCO 0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


15 


United States Ap;ency for 2 
International Develop- 
ment 


0 


0 




2 


0 


0 


8 


World Health Orf^anization 0 
of the United Nations 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


TOTAL 7 


1 


5 


11 


9 


27 


0 


60 


Per Cent 12 


2 


8 


18 


15 


U5 


0 


100 



Other important questions that could be nosed concernin;^ research use 
are: what issues are African users concerned with? and what kind of research 
proiects are needed for nolioy formulation? The AER oroiect has not been able 
to systematically tackle these questions. These are subiects that deserve 
exploration . 

SUMMARY AMD CONCLUSIONS 

Summary, This report has analyzed the nattems of ^416 African Education 
Research (AER) nroiects, based on a classification of seven issues of educa- 
tion: (1) administration and educational development, (2) access to education, 
(3) education in economic development, (^) student evaluation, (5) teaching, 
(6) communica"':ions , and (7) political education and social policies. 

Nearly three-quarters (309) of the nro-jects surveyed were undertaken by 
Africans in Africa, and the balance (107) iy Africans outside Africa. AER in 
Africa was found to be hip.hly concentrated in a few (35) institutions, with 
the most active research institutions generally the oldest. Western Africa 
is the heartland of AER with seventy per cent of country- focused nroiects. 
ACR patterns rour^lily parallel population and literacy rates; the most nonulous 
and best educationally developed countries have the most research. 

The leadinp; issues researched are, in order of importance: (1) student 
evaluation, (2) communications, (3) political education and social nolicies , 
and (^4) teaching. The least studied issues are (5) administration and educa- 
tional development, (6) education in economic development, and (7) access to 
education. There is no clusterinp; around certain issues in research institu- 
tions in Africa. There is a slight tendency in Eastern African institutions 
to have a wider spread of issue-orientations, and thus, more attention is 
paid to the three issue clusters noted above which are p;enerally the least 
studied. Francophone issue-orientations of research projects differ little 
from those in the non-Francophone countries of Africa. 
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nr:rir;. '\fr:can rnnparch^^rr; ont^.v!o A''rica hav--* dovoted sonr»v;hat nore re- 
'-earc^* to the :r>r.\ier. of (1) adn5ni5;trnt:or! an ! educational dr^volonmonr , and 
(?) r olirical »-»ducation and. cjocial policies than their countr^rnarts in AfriVa. 
Alnor>t tv.'o-thirdr, of the /^rican rer.earchers v7ere trained ^n a field educa- 
tion (e.r;. r^edaropv, educational ad.nini ^tration and adult edaication"^ vrith the 
rent roproRentinr other social and hunan sciences (e.r, nsvcholor.v, linpiiistics, 
and sociolop;/). 

Just over half the nroj^^cts ar*-* concerned v;ith a sinp.le tarpet proun wi- 
fhii] or outside the fornal system of eciucation. ''est targeted research is on 
secondary education, followed hy nre-nrirnarv and nrir.ary education, tertiary 
e<lucatio:i, and extra-systemic education. Most A-:?, nroincts (7?^ ) are aimed 
primarily at other researchers and users in the academic community. The gene- 
ral exceptions to this are curricul\im projects, test constr\iction research, and 
:nanpowor studies, which are larpelv aimed at non-academic users. Amonp the UlR 
AER projects, research on communications issues (esneciallv c\irriculum and Ian- 
:^i:ap:e) receives the most attention and sunnort of international organizations. 

^^oKi'lur^oyic, A word of caution is in order before drav/inr anv conclu- 
sions a^rout tii^ information presented in the WP. proiect. '^his dociiment does 
not to\ich on "^he full ranre of research on African education. As noted ear- 
lier, v;orV hv' non-Africans has been ar'^^i trari 1^^ exclud'pd. Attention is fo- 
cussed nn research by Africans to limit the A^^ project to the time ava viable 
for it and to reflect r^e nriorit^^ tarret audience of the African nations and 
the donor l^odies. Furthermore, the listinf^s are incom.plete and possiblv \m- 
even in coverage. '^hey are intended to bo indicative, not exhaiistiv^^ '^be 
reader should bear these caveats in mind in interpreting the followincr ppne- 
ra lizat i ons . 

1. A classification O'" education research based on issues represents 
a more povrerfiil orpani:^inr concent than one based on disciplines beca\ise it is 
functionally related to policy maVinp and provides a means of assessing research 
priorities . 

2. Policy-related research is of two complementary types: (a) prob- 
lem-oriented research v:hich is largely the task of academicians and (b) sol\i- 
tion-orienxed research v;hich is basically the responsibility of administrators. 
Both types should seek to tap the reservoir of knov/ledge p,enerated by basic 
research . 

3. Assurinp that policy-related research is undertaken is the b\irden 
of the administrator, not the academic. It is his responsibility to indicate 
v;hat kinds of research are needed in the planning process and what will help 
further national political, social and economic poals. The onus is also his 
for establishinp a mechanism to solicit and support education research in ins- 

t itut ions . -^^ 



1^. 

/vn example of such a mechanism, albeit in the formative stapes, is the 
:.'ii',erian hducational Research Council. 




Mown' '^r, the cidninintrator and his advisors cannot hr? exnerts in 
every a5nf?ct of o.lucation. This is vihf^r^ research has a role to nlav too. 
'-^}^narch cari provide a syrjtor.atic and unhiased delineation and assessn^nt of 
policy options. If decision makers see research in this lip.ht, the fut\ire 
expansion of e.'.jcation in Africa could precipitate a larger role for research 
in policy forr^ulation. 

5. If administrators can clearly articulate their research nr.iori- 
':ies, the need for policy-related research and multi-disciplinary studies could 
be answered by exist inp, research institutions, even thouph, as we have shown, 
the nunher of these institutions in Africa is relatively small, 

Research by the academic conmunity which is not directly tied to 
nolicv nakinp Crin contribute to tlie decision-makinp nrocess, A useful func- 
tion would be served throuph the nreParation of case studies, the comparative 
analysis of such cases, and the evaluation of Previous d^cisioris and consequen- 
ces Plus ass^ssn^^nts of how other dpc'sions mVht have resulted differently, 
'^houph there is alrf^adv considerable idiorranhic research poinp on, much o^ it 
IS not in a form readilv usable bv administrators. Over the com inp; ^'ears inc- 
reasinr attention should be piven to nomothetic law-pivinp research to tie 
topether common threads of educational develonment experience and to foster the 
transff^rabili tv of education research from one context to another, 

7. The similarity of the patterns of issues from country to country 
as reflected by researcl- activity, may supipest that the nrobiems of educational 
development throuphout Africa are rou^^hlv eouivalent. fiowever, more work is 
n 3ded in classifyinp and analy7.inp the issues, 

^, The issues of education which are least studied by African re- 
searchers, viz. (a) administration and educational development, (b) education 
in economic development, and (c) access to education, have much relevance to 
policy-nakin;^ and ought to receive more study in future. V/here trends are 
found tov;ard the clusterinp of institutional research in these issue areas, they 
should be encouraged by administrators. This is an area of possible cooperation 
with outside fundinp bodies. 

9, Individual researchers v/ho iire develop inp nrojects could benefit 
fron 3 conscious recopinition of the issues, tarpet p^rouns and users of their 
research. It if^ honed in future that a ^.r^ater percentap,e v;ill aim projects at 
users beyond the academic community, 

10. The rp,r.<^.,irch^.r witb limited research experience could help him- 
self and his users bv desipninp projects which are limited in scone, carefully 
defined and reliant on empiricism. It is our experience that nroiects vrhich 
evidence pood orrani zat ion also have clear issue -^oci, and that this pood or- 
panization is reflected in the t^rms used bv researchers in their texts and 
titles. The values of usinp precise terminolof^y could include: (a) clarity 
and conciseness, (b) commonly understood definitions, fc) translatabilitv, 
and fd) transferability,^! 




11 

Apain we mention the U:JFnrO/IPJ' Fuhication ?lirnaurv.r , op. cit.^ as a valuable 
tool in this process, 

9.9 



11 • If rosenrcher?; make nolicv rocnnr.rindations on tho basis their 
research, it should be done v;ith full cornizance of the ranp^e of available noLicv 
alternatives and in viev; of the nro*]eeted consenuences of each alternative. 

12, The traininr. of African -.esearchers is an anoarent prioritv. 
The dearth of African education researchers is particularlv critical in Franco- 
phone Africa, Traininr; at the advanced academic Ipvel as v;ell as the provi- 
sion of inservice courses in research r.t^thodolor,y could further research in 
countries throu'V*'-out the continent. 
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PKIMCIPAL SOURC}:.S Of INFORMATION 



1. African -American 3cholar3 Council, Suite SOfi , 1150 17th St. N'.W., Washington, !).C. 

2. African Association of Corr»33nondence Educators, Corresnondence Unit, Universitv of Nairobi, 
!<airobi , Konv i 

3. African Bibliorranhic Cenlf?r, P.O. Box 13000, Washinrton, D.C. 20000 

African Studies Association, Research Liaison Committee, 218 Shiffman Center, Brandois 
University, Waltham, MassachusettG 

5. Association of A.f'^ican Universities^ P.O. Box 57i+U , Accra, ^hana 

6. Association for Teacher education in AfriCri, Western Council~Lap;os , eastern Council-Nairobi, 
Headquarters-Un i versi tv of Laros Collep.e of Education, Yaba, Laeos , Nip;eria 

7. Association Uni vers itair-o nour le velonnmont de 1 ' Enseienenont et de la Culture en Afrique 
et a Madaf^ascai" (AUDECAM), 100, rue de 1 ' Univers i te , Paris, Prance 

3. Bureau Ref^ional pour I'tiucation en Afrique ( f^KEDA/U^IESCO) , 12 avenue Roume , B.P. 3311, Dakar, 
Sener.al 

3. Centre d'Ana^-se et de Recherchos Documentaires nour I'Afrinue Noire (CARDAN), 20, rue de la 
Barume , 75 Paris 3e , Prance 

10. Centi>? for Educational Development Overseas (CEDO), Tivistock House South, London WC IH 9LL, 
U.K. 

11. Commonwealth secretariat, Marlborough iiouse. Pall Mall, Londo.i SWl , U.Ks. 

12. Educational Resour-ces Information Center (ERIC), ERIC/Hieher Education, retrieving; data from 
all 16 ERIC contei'S in the U.S., Suite 630 , One Dunont Circle, Washinp;ton, D.C. 20036 

13. Pord Poundation, 320 E. i+3rd Street » New York, New York 10017 

14. Institut d' Etude du D»*i v^lop^ment Economiquc et Social (lEDES), Universite de Paris I, 5, rue 
des Colonnes du Tr6ne , Paris 12e, Prance 

15. Institute of Internat ion.il Education, 800 United Nations Pla^.a, New York, New York 10017 

16. International African Institute, Research Information Liaison Unit, 210 Hip.h Holborn , London 
WCIV 73W, U.K. 

17. International Association for Cro^s-Cult ural Psvcholorr/ , Second Pan-African Conp;ress (Decem- 
ber, 1375), Secretariat at College of Education, Brock University, St. Catherines, Ontario, 
Canada 

18. International Bureau of Education ( IBE /UNPSCO) , Palais Wilson, 1211, Geneva, Switzerland 
13. International Institute of Educational Plannin;^ (HEP), 7, rue Eurene-Delacroix , Paris 16e , 

Prance 

20. International Labour Office, International Labour Organization (ILO), Manpower and Employment 
Division, CH 1211 Geneva 22, Swlt^.erland 

21. Library of Con^^ress , African Section, 1040C Annex ^ 2nd and Independence Avenues, Washington, 
D.C. 

22. Overseas Liaison Committee, American Council on Education, Suite 320, One Dunont Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 200 36 

23. Phel; -.-Stokes Pund , 10 East 87th Street, New York, New York 10023 

2'*. Teachers Coilej^e , Columbia University, Institute of International Studies, West liGth Street 
at Broadway, New York, New York 10027 

25. Unitea .'nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orj^anization (UNESCO), Place de Pontenoy, 
75 Paris 7e , Prance 

26. United States Ardency for International Develonment (USAID), Technical Assistance Bureau, 
Human Resources Division, 21st and C. Street, Washint^ton, D.C. 

27. University of Illinois at Urbana-Chamnai p^i , Connarative Educatiop. and African Studies, 
c/o 1208 West California, Room 101, Urbana, Illinois 61801 

23. University of London, Institute of Education, Malet Street, London WCl, U.K. 

29. University of Sussex, Institute ot Develonnent Studies, Palmer, Bri;^htoj], U.K. 

30. University of Wisconsin, African Studies Prof^rain , 1450 Van Kise Hall and University Extension, 
624 Lowell Hall, Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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Dascrlptlon (Aima and Scope) 



Date of Starting Research 
7# Di,t« of Cora plet Ion 



Appendix 3 ATHICAK ECrJCATION RSSr^AnCil PfOJSCTS 

(MARCH 197/*) Cod« 



©• Data 



ource 



• Country^ 
. Itoglon^ 



. Project Tltle_ 



• K«jr Words/D« script org 



8. Methodology Yesz 1 No= 0 h.D.- 9 

(a) Ravim< of Secondary Sources 

(b) Surrey Research 

(c) Cacp-irative Analysis 

(d) Tabular and Bivarlate Analysis 

(e) Kultivaria^o Analysis 

(f) Other (Specify) 

U) Total Methols (a-f) Qaolpyed 
?• Fbndlng Source(5) / Amount (s) (if available) 



.0. Other Soonsoring Institution(3 ) (if Any) 
.1. Addr<593(es) 



12. Publications (if any) 



L3«' Level of Sturly Target Audience 

Ik, Intended Princioal User of Hosearch 
L5. Other User(s) 



L6« Issue Orientation of Research 



17. Reae«rcher{s) Date(3) Specialization(s)/ Deg3'eA\3) (Dates/ 

H«ne(s) Status (es) of Birth Liscipline(s) Institutions) 

U) 



(b). 
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Aonendix C 



EDUCATION REf^CARCH CLASSIFICATION 
( First Anproximation ) 
Issue? (T^iird ani Fourth Dibits) 

0 General and Other 

00 Other 

01 Hintor'/ 

02 The or*/ 

03 Values 

Social Structures 

1 Administration and Expansion 
13 Other 

11 Orp;ani2ation and Manaf^ement 

12 Phvsical Planninr, (Supplv of Facilities, Building Deslp;n-Construction , 
Uqw School Location ) 

13 Financing, and Budp,eting 
lU Staffinp^ 

15 Decentralization 

16 Inspection 

17 Personnel Evaluation 

2 Access 

20 Other 

21 Demand on Facilities 

22 Selection Process 

2 3 Parental Abilitv to Pay 

2U Parental Desire for "Modern" Education 

3 Efficiency of Svstem 

30 Other 

31 Dropouts 

32 Manpower Suoply- Demand 

33 Basic Skills (Manual, Literacy, 'Jumeracy) 
3U Emolovment 

35 Mif^ration 
3G Productivity 
U Assessment of Student Achievement 
UO Other 

Ux Examination ; Validation , Standardisation, Administration) 
U2 Follow-up Study 
43 Backj^round Characteristics 
UU Attitudes and Aspirations 
5 Learninp;-Teachin7,-GrowLnf\ (The Classroom) 



53 


Other 




51 


Student -Teaciier Interaction 




52 


Pedaf^op;*/ (Methods) 




53 


Psycholo p^/ 




54 


Guidance and Counselling, 




55 


I«ut ri t ion 




55 


Teacher Factor (Preparation, In-serv ce , Attitudes, 


; roblems ) 


57 


Soecial Educat ion 





0 Communication 

GO Other 

61 Lanr,ua?.e 

02 Curriculum 

63 Mass Communicat ions ( Aadio/TV/Correspondence ) 

64 Technology for the Classroom 

65 Libraries 

60 Teacher I'tedia Centers 
7 Political Development 

70 Other 

71 Citizenship 

72 Political Socialization 

73 Indoctrination/Propaf^anda 

74 liationalism 

75 Brain Drain 



EDUCATIO:; Iin^CARCii CLAl"TriCATI":i 
(:''2cond ADnroxin<=it ion ) 
Ij SUP (First and .^ocond Uipits ) 

10 A^imini-^trar ion an-l iv? vo lonment 

11 General Plcinninr, Manaror.ont ani l!:<nan<5ion 

12 Physical Development (Su^<nlv of Pacilitic?, ^aillinrs) 

13 rinancinr, and Bud^f^tinr 

14 Staffin-"', and Pr»rGonnol 
20 Access 

21 Demand on Facilitio-s 

22 Selection Process 

23 Parental Abilitv to Pay 

2^ Parental Desire for "Modern" Education 

25 Female Education 
30 Efficiency of Svstem 

31 W t a r.e ( Drono u t r. ) 

32 !^anrjov;er Sun'^ly- Demand (In Lconomv , in Teachinr^, Brain Drain) 

33 BaJiC Skills (Manual, Literacy, ?lumeracy) 

3 4 employment 

35 Mif^ration (e.r';., Hural-Urban) 
3G Productivitv 

40 A33e^>sment of Student Deve lonr^ont 

Ul Fxaninations Develonment and Hole 

42 Achievement ( tiearnin^^, , Performance Mearsurement ) 

u3 Personality, Behaviour, Attitudes 

44 Cop;nitive De velooment , Altitude, Intellirenco , Percention 

45 Careers and Counsellinr^ ( Asnirations , Guidance) 
50 Teachinp^ 

51 Foundations (Princin^es) 

52 ?edap;or',v (Methods) 

53 Teachnr Preparation and Inservice Trainin^^ 

54 Teacher Attitudes, Problems (Professionalism) 

55 Classroom Re lat ionshins ( Intep,rat ion ) 
60 Comipunicat ion 

61 Lanruaee 

62 Curriculum Planninfy and Analysis 

63 LXtensi'^n (Mass Communications, Corresnondence ) 

64 Technoloj^y for the Classroom (Audio-Visual Aids) 

65 Libraries and Teacher Media Centres 
70 Political and Social Develonment 

71 Citizenship (Study of Government) 

72 Political Socialization (Nationalism, Indoctrination) 

73 Social Development and Structures 

74 Indif^enous Philosophy, Educational Values 

75 Moral and Relip,ious Values 

76 Historical Develonment 
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Ar>nondix i* 



EDUCATION RE^HARCH CI.A^^^. iriCATIO:: 
( Thi r<'i A'^^rox i m.-it ion ^ 



Issu^ (rir'^t ami Socon^l Dir'itr, ) 

10 Administration and Lducational ;>oveloDment 

11 Planninr. and ManrirRment (Exnan'^ion) 

12 Car>ital Outlav (for Fixed Assots ) , Buildinrs, Construction Procrrammes , 
(Physical Deve lonmont ) 

13 Budretinr --ind Financial Policv 

14 Personnel and Personnel Manacroment (^taffinr.) 
20 Access to education 

21 Educational Demand 

22 Educational Onnortunitv, Selection, and Adnission (School) 
2 3 Familv- School Relationsh in 

2U Cost (Limitations to Parents and Students) 

2 5 Women's Education 

30 Education in Economic DeveloDment 

31 OrODOut Rate and School Leavers (Wastage) 

32 Manpower Develonment and Mann owe r N'eeds (Including; Teacher Sunnlv-D^^niand 
and Rrain Drain) 

33 Literacy and Vocational Develonment (Numeracv, Basic Skills) 
3^ Emplovment and Migration 

35 Productivity 
40 Student Evaluation 

4i Tests and Test Construction 

^2 Achievement, Learning, and Performance Measurement 
4 3 Personality, Behaviour and Attitudes 

44 Cornitive Develonment, Antitude, Intellir.ence and Perception 

45 Careers, Counsellinrr , Asnirations and Guidance 

46 Physical i>2velooment , Nutrition and Health 
50 Teaching 

51 Educational Principles (Foundations) 

52 ?edaY^,or,v (Methods) 

53 PreservicG Education and Inservice Teacher Education 

54 Teacher At^^itudes (Problems and Professionalism) 

55 Classroom Environment, Social Relationships and Racial Intef^ration 
60 Corr.muni cations 

Gl Lanruare, Lanr^uare Arts and Lanruape Planninr^ 

G2 Curriculum Planning., Curriculum Develonment and Curriculum Evalution 

03 Extension Education, Mass Media and Corresnondence Tuition 
u4 Audiovisual Communication (for the Classroom) 

65 Libraries (Teacher Media Centres) 
70 Political Education and Social Policies 

71 Educational History 

72 Political Socialization 

73 Social Intef^ration and Social Systems 

74 Indigenous Philoso.nv and Educational Values 

75 Moral Values and Religious Education 
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BAUC ^TATIf>TlC"> ON' TilF. 

COUMTRIKS or ArRICA ''- 

Total -viuara PoDulat ion l.i. t^^racv HNT- J '.173 

Country Mile-} (nnn ) 1370 (nill . ) ( 'D r>qr capita (C) 

easier:! AFRICA 



1 . 


Anr,ola 


481 


5. 


7 


10-15 


210 


2 . 


Botswana 


232 






20 


04 


3. 


Burundi 


11 


3. 


6 


10 


60 


u . 


Co-no ro Islands 


1 




, 3 


na 


na 


5 . 


Ethiopia 


U72 


25. 


, 3 


5 


67 




French Torritor'/ of 


0 




, 1 


10 


na 




niars issas 












7. 


Konya 


225 


11. 


,2 


20-25 


137 


3. 


Lesotho 


1 J 


1 . 


, 0 


na 


100 


3. 


'•!alaran7 Rer^ublic 


227 


7, 


.3 


30 


106 


10, 


Malawi 


US 


4 . 


,4 


15 


54 


11. 


Maur it iui 


1 




, 3 


61 


230 


12. 


Mozanbiquo 


302 


7, 


,7 


7 


158 


13, 


Reunion 


1 




, 5 


52 


610 


lU. 


*'h odo 1 i a ( Zi nb abwc? ) 


150 


5, 


. 3 


2 5-30 


255 


lb. 


Rwanda 


10 


3. 


, G 


13 


40 


15 . 


3ovcno llo.i 


. 1 




, 1 


50 


na 


17. 


ooniaii R<2r>u::>llc 


2Li6 


2. 


, S 


5 


63 


la. 


Sudan 


057 


15. 


, 8 


10-15 


113 


10 . 


Swaziland 


7 




,U 


36 


180 


20. 


Tanzania 


303 


13. 


, 3 


15-20 


93 


21. 


Uganda 


31 


9. 


, 9 


20-no 


116 


22. 


Samh i a 


201 


4 , 


.2 


28 


393 
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23. 


Cameroon 


iyj 


5 , 


. 8 


10-15 


150 


2U. 


Contrafican P.enublic 


2^+1 


1. 


, 5 


5-10 


130 


25, 


. Chad 


UOG 


3. 


, 7 


5-10 


70 


2C . 


Con r,o ( Brazzav i 1 lo ) 


132 






20 


220 


27, 


Dahomov 


U3 


2 


r 


20 


70 


28, 


H'^uatorial nuinc^a 


11 




, 3 


20 


290 


20. 


'^ia::>on 


103 




.5 


12 


325 


30. 


Tiie Ganbia 


U 




, u 


10 


100 


31. 


Hhana 


02 


0. 


,0 


25 


262 


32. 


Guii.ea 


95 


3. 


,0 


5-10 


104 


33, 


Guinea-Bissau 


lU 




, 5 


5 


200 


3U, 


Ivov; Coast 


125 


u. 


,2 


20 


308 


35. 


Liberia 


i;3 




,5 


22 


106 


36. 


, Mali 


U70 


5, 


. 1 


5 


90 


37. 


Mauritania 


338 


1, 


. 2 


1-5 


140 


33. 


!iip;or 


U89 


3, 


. 8 


5 


90 


39. 


Nip^eria 


357 


55. 


.1 


25 


90 


uo. 


Senei^al 


76 


3, 


.9 


5-10 


186 


Ul. 


Sierra Loon«^ 


28 


2, 


.6 


10 


164 


U2. 


Spanish Sahara 


103 




.1 


na 


na 


U3. 


TofTo 


22 


1, 


. 0 


5-10 


124 


uu . 


Upo'^r Volt a 


106 


5 . 


, 1 


5-10 


50 


U5. 


Zairo 


006 


17, 


. R 


35-UO 


101 



C1968) 
(1968) 



Includes all political units on the continent of Africa, nlu.s Malaf^asv Renu)>lic, Mauritius, 
Reunion, Comoro Islands, Sovchelles Islands, but excludinr Morocco, Alp.eria, Tunisia, Libva, 
Eipivpt, Namibia and South Africa, which are not covered in this renort. Source: adanted 
from United States Department of State, World Data licoidhooh (Washington: Government Printin?? 
Office, August, 1972), 19 n. 
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